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Gate  of  Adobe  Church ,  1929,  by  Georgia 
O’Keeffe  has  recently  been  acquired  by  the 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute.  See 
page  299. 
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Dear  Friends 


The  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Art  will  be  open  to  the  public  on 
October  26,  1974.  This  beautiful  new  building  will  house  our  growing  collection  of  painting 
and  sculpture  and  contain  a  children’s  room,  small  theater,  cafe  and  sales  shop  as  well.  The 
building  is  exciting!  I  know  everyone  in  the  Pittsburgh  region  will  find  pleasure  in  this  new 
addition  to  our  community  and  will  value  the  work  of  the  Scaife  family  and  Foundation  in 
making  possible  this  magnificent  building  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Scaife.  There  will  be  a  gala 
reception  for  members  of  Carnegie  Institute  on  the  evening  of  October  25th  so  that  they  may 
preview  the  building  and  the  special  exhibition  “Celebration,”  a  display  of  major  paintings 
borrowed  from  collectors  and  major  museums  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

During  the  winter,  two  of  our  most  devoted  trustees  died.  Leonard  S.  Mudge  had  been  a 
Trustee  for  almost  20  years  and  James  C.  Rea  served  for  38  years.  Both  gentlemen 
contributed  much  to  Carnegie  Institute  through  their  membership  on  the  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History  Committee.  We  shall  miss  their  wise  counsel  very  much. 

New  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute  are:  Mr.  Edward  T.  Parrack, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Ketchum,  McLeod  &  Grove,  Mrs.  Ingrid  S.  Rea,  Vice  President 
of  the  Women’s  Committee,  Museum  of  Art,  and  Mr.  Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Rockwell  International  Corporation.  We  welcome  them  and  look  forward  to 
receiving  their  help  over  the  coming  years. 

The  Staff  of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History  has  pursued  scientific  research  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  this  past  summer.  Here  in  the  main  building,  work  is  progressing  nicely 
on  a  new  Information  and  Orientation  Center  and  a  temporary  exhibit  gallery.  Also  the 
spectacular  new  elk  group  diorama  in  memory  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Waters  is  nearing  completion. 

Our  long  range  development  program  for  the  decade  is  well  underway.  Of  our  goal  of 
$32.9  million,  over  $16.5  million  has  been  pledged  or  given.  Carnegie  Institute  is  fortunate 
in  having  so  many  good  friends  who  feel  our  programs  are  important  to  Pittsburgh. 

We  hope  you  will  urge  friends  and  acquaintances  to  join  Carnegie  Institute.  Not  only  can 
you  and  they  enjoy  our  programs,  tours,  and  discounts  for  members,  but  also  you  will  be 
admitted  free  to  the  galleries,  in  line  with  our  admission  policy  inaugurated  last  year. 

Have  a  happy  Fall. 


\\0Lvv\S-7 

President 
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September 


Exhibitions 


Meetings 


Continued:  Japanese  Prints  from  the  Permanent  Collection 
Third  floor,  gallery  K.  Through  November  1. 

3 

Tue 

Society  for  Pennsylvania  Archaeology  7:30pm. 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club  Office. 

Continued:  European  Small  Sculpture  500BC-AD  1965  in 
Relief  and  in  the  Round  Treasure  Room. 

23 

Mon 

Sweadner  Entomological  Society 
Entomology  Laboratory. 

7:45pm. 

Through  September  15. 

19  Thu  African  Sculpture  Treasure  Room.  Through 
December  8 

24 

Tue 

West  Penn  Micromineral  Society 
Micromineral  area. 

o 

o 

3 

Talks 


Classes 


Experienced  docents  conduct  free  gallery  talks  in  the  Museum 
of  Art  and  in  other  areas  of  Carnegie  Institute  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  between  2:00  and  3:00pm,  starting  at  designated 
locations. 

7  Sat  Ancient  Egypt  Egyptian  Hall 

8  Sun  Greeks  and  Romans  Hall  of  Architecture 

14  Sat  Middle  Ages  Art  and  Nature  Shop 

15  Sun  Decorative  Arts  Hall  of  Decorative  Arts 

21  Sat  American  Indians  Near  third  floor  rear 

elevator 

22  Sun  Hall  of  Architecture  Hall  of  Architecture 

28  Sat  General  Tour  of  Carnegie  Institute  Art  and 

Nature  Shop 

29  Sun  Ancient  Egypt  Egyptian  Hall 


Tours 

The  Division  of  Education  will  provide  free  tours  in  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  History  on  Saturday  afternoons,  from 
1:00-2 :00pm,  starting  at  designated  locations. 

7  Sat  Transition  of  Life  Paleozoic  Hall 
14  Sat  Dinosaurs  Dinosaur  Hall 

21  Sat  Prehistoric  Mammals  and  the  Panoroll  Panoroll 
28  Sat  General  Tour  of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Dinosaur  Hall 


Poetry 

2  Mon  Octavio  Paz/ International  Poetry  Forum  8:15pm. 
Lecture  Hall. 


4-7  Wed—  Registration  for  1974  Fall  Session,  9:00am- 
Sat  4:30pm,  6:00pm-9:00pm  daily  (except  7th). 
Division  of  Education  Offices. 

9  Mon  Classes  begin.  Division  of  Education  Studios. 

See  page  302  for  information  about  classes  and  instructors. 


Films 

7  Sat  Jane  Brakhage  Birth  Day  Tribute  JaneBrakhage 

discusses  her  roles  in  films.  8:30pm. 

8  Sun  Film  History:  Lumiere  Films,  1895-189 6,  Early 

French  Films,  1903-1904.  7:30pm. 

13  Fri  Director’s  Series:  Griffith  Biograph,  1908-1913; 

The  Avenging  Conscience,  1914.  8:00pm. 

15  Sun  Audience  Request:  Adam’s  Rib,  1949  by  George 
Cukor,  with  Katherine  Hepburn  and  Spencer 
Tracy.  3:00pm. 

15  Sun  Film  History:  Early  French  and  British  Films, 

1 903- 1910;  Films  by  Ferdinand  Zecca  and  Edwin  S. 
Porter.  7:30pm. 

20  Fri  Director’s  Series:  Birth  of  a  Nation,  1915,  by 
D.W.  Griffith.  8:00pm. 

22  Sun  Film  History:  Cabiria,  1 9 1 3,  Italian.  7:30pm. 

25  Wed  Film  Maker:  John  Schofill.  8:30pm. 

27  Fri  Director’s  Series:  Intolerance,  1916,  by  D.W. 
Griffith.  8:00pm. 

29  Sun  Film  History:  Early  German  Films,  1921-1928. 
7:30pm. 

All  screenings  are  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall.  Film  History-free; 
Director’s  Series  and  Specials-$  1.00  general  admission;  Film 
Maker— $  1.50. 
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Dr.  James  L.  Swauger  has  worked  at  Carnegie  Museum  of 
Natural  History  since  1935  and  has  been  Associate  Director 
of  the  Museum  since  1964.  Dr.  Swauger  frequently  teaches 
a  course  in  “. Museum  Theory  and  Practice”  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  and  is  active  in  national  and  international 
councils  which  deal  with  museum  governance.  His  experiences 
as  a  scientist  and  administrator  are  the  subjects  of  the 
following  conversation  with  Robert  J.  Gangewere,  Editor  of 
Carnegie  Magazine. 


an  interview 
with 


James  L. 
Swauger 


Gangewere:  What  are  some  of  your  responsibilities  as 
Associate  Director  of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History? 
Swauger:  Well,  I  don’t  really  have  a  job  description. 
Essentially,  1  suppose,  I’m  the  executive  officer  for  the 
Director  of  the  Museum,  Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting.  When 
Dr.  Netting  tells  me  to  get  something  done,  I  get  it  done.  I 
operate  the  foreign  program,  and  I’m  the  liaison  with  the 
Anthropology  Center  and  the  taxidermy  shop,  which  are  at 
Meridian.  I  work  at  coordinating  exhibit  activity,  in  seeing 
that  the  scientific  staff  and  the  exhibit  staff  work  together  to 
produce  exhibits  in  line  with  the  scientific,  educational,  and 
aesthetic  goals  established  by  the  museum.  And  I’m  lucky 
enough  to  be  permitted  to  carry  on  some  scientific  research 
as  well. 

Gangewere:  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “foreign  program” 
of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History? 

Swauger:  The  foreign  program,  now  in  its  tenth  year,  permits 
us  to  invite  young  and  promising  museum  people,  Specialists, 
or  established  scientists,  Experts,  to  spend  time  with  our  staff 
at  the  Museum.  Since  1964  we’ve  played  host  to  56  Visiting 
Specialists,  most  of  whom  spent  six  months  with  us,  and 
110  Experts,  who’ve  come  for  shorter  periods.  And  now,  as 
you  know,  we’re  working  at  moving  out  from  these  essentially 
individual-oriented  programs  to  museum-to-museum  programs 
with  such  institutions  as  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  ot  Iran.  From  the  beginning,  the  program  was  funded 
by  the  Richard  King  Mellon  Foundation,  which  has  now 
endowed  it,  so  the  Director  doesn't  have  to  seek  funding  for 
it  every  two  or  three  years. 

Gangewere:  What  sorts  of  things,  specifically,  take  place  in 
this  arrangement  with  foreign  scientists? 

Swauger:  We  propose,  for  example,  to  have  a  man  from  the 
National  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Iran  work  with  our 
preparators  in  paleontology  to  learn  how  we  use  fiberglass  in 
making  reproductions.  It  he  wants  to  make  a  fiberglass 
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reproduction  of  our  Tyrannosaurus  Rex  head,  he’ll  be 
equipped  to  take  our  molds  and  make  one.  When  he  returns 
to  Iran,  he’ll  be  able  to  make  his  own  molds  of  paleontological 
objects  discovered  there,  and  to  cast  them  .  .  .  and  we  might 
order  one  from  his  museum.  In  this  kind  of  international 
cooperation  nobody  loses.  And  the  Persians  are  great 
mechanics  and  artisans,  so  their  craftsman  will  probably  do  a 
heck  of  a  good  job. 

Or,  as  another  example.  Dr.  Reinhard  Forster  from  the 
Bavarian  State  Museum  in  Munich  is  with  us  now.  He  and 
Dr.  John  Carter,  our  invertebrate  paleontologist  with 
whom  Forster  is  working,  propose  to  work  together  on  fossil 
invertebrates  in  quarries  in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  As  a 
specialist  in  crustaceans  and  ammonites  Forster  has  seen 
specimens  in  our  collection  that  strike  him  as  significant  in 
understanding  their  development  as  well  as  of  other  fossil 
invertebrates  over  the  ages.  Our  people  would  not  necessarily 
have  spotted  their  significance  because  they  have  not  specialized 
precisely  as  he  has.  Through  proper  identification  of  our 
specimens  and  the  proposed  field  work,  Forster  helps  fit  our 
collection  into  a  more  significant  pattern  of  meaning,  and 
our  collection  becomes  more  useful  to  the  world.  Forster 
will  also  return  to  Germany  with  broader  understanding  of 
his  own  field. 

Alberto  Carcelles,  a  man  from  the  Argentine,  worked  here 
with  our  Curator  of  Invertebrates,  J.J.  Parodiz,  and  produced 
a  taxonomic  catalogue  of  Pacific  mollusks  from  Columbia  to 
northern  Chile  which,  with  another  catalogue  Carcelles  was 
doing  on  Brazil,  and  those  he’d  finished  in  the  previous  twenty 
years,  completed  the  ordering  of  all  the  marine  mollusks  of 
South  America. 

Important  international  connections  have  been  established 
by  this  program.  When  I  return  from  Palestine  this  summer, 

I’ll  probably  stop  for  a  few  hours  in  Munich  to  see  two  people 
who  have  worked  at  the  Museum  with  us,  and  I’ll  learn 


something  about  current  paleontological  research  in  Europe. 
Gangewere:  What  are  some  of  the  important  projects  you 
have  been  involved  in  locally,  as  anthropologist  or  archeologist? 
Swauger:  The  Upper  Ohio  Valley  Archeological  Survey, 
begun  in  1949-1950  by  Bill  Mayer-Oakes,  and  its  fruits 
currently  being  developed  by  Don  Dragoo,  was  certainly 
important.  So  is  Birgitta  Wallace’s  study  of  all  reported 
evidence  of  Viking  penetration  into  the  New  World  before 
Columbus.  Our  excavation  at  Philistine  Tell  Ashdod  in  Israel 
is  extraordinarily  important  for  understanding  of  the 
12th- 10th  centuries  B.C.  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
Gangewere:  I  just  saw  in  the  paper  an  article  about 
“petroglyphs”  —  the  Indian  rock  carvings  you  have  written 
about  —  and  the  way  one  site  is  threatened  by  a  huge 
coal-stripping  operation. 

Swauger:  Those  are  the  Sugar  Grove  petroglyphs  near 
Waynesburg.  Twenty  years  ago  I  recommended  that  we  make 
a  good  mold  of  them  and  cast  them  in  concrete  —  you  can 
make  ninety  of  them  from  a  good  liquid  latex  mold  if  you 
want  to.  The  carvings  are  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  not  a  free 
boulder,  and  would  be  difficult  to  move.  I  was  discouraged 
when  I  visited  the  site  several  weeks  ago  to  see  its 
deterioration  since  I  worked  on  it  in  1960.  There  are  no  signs 
of  vandalism,  but  there  has  been  much  dimming  of  the 
outlines  of  the  figures  on  the  site,  and  I  think  that  is 
probably  due  to  chemical  pollution  from  the  air. 

Gangewere:  The  rock  art  you  study  goes  back  beyond  the 
white  settlements,  isn’t  that  so? 

Swauger:  I’m  interested  only  in  American  Indian  petroglyphs. 
Because  rocks  are  not  organic  we  can’t  use  such  dating 
techniques  as  radio-carbon,  but  1  believe  they  date  from 
between  1200  and  1750  A.D.  I  might  as  well  plug  my  book, 
Rock  Art  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  due  out  in  the  Fall  of 
1974,  which  gives  my  reasons  for  dating  them  then. 

Gangewere:  More  than  500  years  is  a  wide  time-span.  Can’t 
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Petroglyphs  opposite  Millsboro,  Pennsylvania, 
being  viewed  in  1900.  David  W.  Rial  copy 
of  J.G.  Lowers  photo. 


Field  sketch  of  the  same 
petroglyphs  by  J.  Sutton 
Wall  reveals  the  size  and 
complexity  of  Indian 
rock  art. 
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you  narrow  it  down  more? 

Swauger:  We  have  a  chance  now  with  the  work  of  a  fellow  in 
Germany  ...  a  process  he  thinks  will  permit  dating  of  paints 
on  pictographs,  paintings  on  rocks.  I’m  working  with  Bob 
Feller  of  Mellon  Institute  who  has  gone  over  the  man’s 
three  articles,  each  from  a  different  obscure  publication.  Bob 
thinks  the  dating  possible  theoretically.  If  we  can  develop  a 
system  to  date  pictographs  by  paint  study,  we  will  have  moved 
forward  immeasurably.  It  won’t  help  in  this  area  very  much, 
but  in  the  West  there  are  many  painted  sites. 

Gangewere:  You  also  worked  on  the  salvaging  of  historical 
material  at  Fort  Pitt  when  the  site  was  being  developed  for  the 
new  highway  interchange  in  the  1950’s,  didn’t  you? 

Swauger:  Yes.  We  had  a  stop/work  clause  on  that:  if  a 
bulldozer  started  to  tear  down  a  wall  of  Fort  Pitt,  I  could 
stop  the  driver  long  enough  to  clear  and  record  archeologically 
important  material.  The  contractor  was  very  sympathetic 
and  on  occasion  went  out  of  his  way  to  make  certain  he  didn’t 
destroy  anything.  We  proved  the  map  drawn  in  1761-1762 
was  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  We  found 
walls  and  outlines  of  bastions  and  a  stockaded  wall  on  the 
Allegheny  River  side  that  no  one  had  known  existed.  But  no 
artifacts.  Nothing  I  could  date  absolutely  to  French  and 
Indian  or  Revolutionary  War  times.  The  British  Army  is  a 
notoriously  clean  army  —  I  suspect  that  if  a  soldier  lost  a 
button  he  hunted  until  he  found  it,  for  otherwise  he  had  to 
pay  for  it.  I  felt  bad  about  not  finding  artifacts,  but  the  chap 
who  dug  in  the  area  by  hand,  not  by  machinery,  didn’t  find 
any  either. 

Gangewere:  What  are  some  of  the  other  archeological  sites 
around  the  area? 

Swauger:  Dragoo  has  about  3000  sites  mapped  in  the  Upper 
Ohio  Valley.  There  are  white  settlements  like  Logstown  and 
Wayne’s  Legionville  sites,  but  we’re  most  interested  in 
American  Indian  sites.  Of  mounds,  the  McKees  Rocks  is 


Pittsburgh  Mayor  David  E.  Lawrence  began 
the  excavation  of  Fort  Pitt  in  January,  1953. 
Dr.  James  Swauger  later  revealed  a  stockade 
wall  to  Dr.  M.  Graham  Netting  of  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  to  James  M. 
Bovard,  President  of  Carnegie  Institute. 
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Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh  James  L.  Swauger 


Dr.  Swauger  makes  a  latex  mold  of  footprints  and  other  designs 
carved  in  rock  at  Barnesville,  Pennsylvania.  Stylized  human  and 
animal  figures  are  common  at  many  sites. 
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Cliff  Morrow 


locally  the  largest  continuously  occupied  by  Indians  from  the 
time  of  Christ  to  the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  Mound  burials 
were  relatively  rare  .  .  .  most  Indians  were  buried  in  the  ground, 
such  as  at  the  Late  Prehistoric  Johnston  Site  at  Blairsville, 
where  people  were  sometimes  just  shoved  into  unused 
garbage  pits  as  well  as  buried  in  prepared  burial  trenches. 

Earth  mounds  were  built  by  the  Adena  people,  stone  mounds 
by  the  Elopewell  people. 

Gangewere:  How  long  did  Indians  occupy  the  Upper  Ohio 
Valley? 

Swauger:  We  think  the  first  Indians,  the  Paleo-Indians,  were 
here  about  8000  B.C.  They  were  followed  by  people  of  the 
Archaic  Period,  about  3000  to  about  1000  B.C.  Then  we  have 
the  Early  Woodland  or  Adena  people,  from  about  1000  B.C. 
to  about  100  B.C.,  followed  by  the  Middle  Woodland  or 
Hopewell  people,  from  about  100  B.C.  to  about  A.D.  900.  We 
don’t  have  any  “Late  Woodland”  people,  we  call  them  Late 
Prehistoric,  and  they  were  here  from  about  A.D.  900  to  the 
coming  of  the  whites  about  1750  in  our  area.  Population  was 
small,  I  think,  and  the  groups  probably  numbered  40  or  50 
people  to  perhaps  100  most  of  the  time. 

Gangewere:  Was  this  an  easy  area  to  live  in,  in  terms  of  food 
and  shelter? 

Swauger:  I  think  it  probably  was.  Remember,  they  were  small 
groups.  What  they  were  up  against,  until  they  were  able  to 
store  food  over  the  winter,  was  the  need  to  go  hunting  every 
day.  Hunting  is  fun  if  you  go  once  a  year,  but  if  you  have  to 
do  it  every  morning  .  .  .  They  used  nuts,  fruits,  vegetable 
foods  of  all  kinds,  fish,  turtles,  all  the  animals.  They  did 
pretty  well,  I  think,  except  at  times  of  such  climatic 
catastrophes  as  terrible  winters. 

Gangewere:  But  people  didn’t  live  long.  Why? 

Swauger:  Malnutrition,  pneumonia,  a  broken  bone  with 
infection  setting  in  .  .  .  Their  medical  remedies  were  not 
very  effective,  so  far  as  I  know.  Until  late  Prehistoric  times, 


warfare  didn’t  seem  to  be  a  factor.  There  weren’t  enough 
people  around  to  impinge  on  each  other’s  territory,  and  there 
was  enough  food.  Not  until  nearly  a  thousand  years  after 
Christ  did  they  begin  to  build  stockades  around  villages. 
Indians  found  killed  by  clubs,  arrows,  and  the  like,  are 
usually  from  very  late  times. 

Gangewere:  What  do  you  regard  as  exciting  themes  in 
anthropology  right  now? 

Swauger:  All  of  them.  Most  anthropologists  work  at  what 
interests  them.  My  son-in-law  is  working  on  prehistoric 
settlement  patterns  in  the  upper  Delaware  Valley.  Dave 
Freedman  wants  to  dig  Achzib  in  Israel.  Others  are  working 
on  methods  of  computerizing  data  in  archeology  or  theories 
of  social  change  in  anthropology.  I’m  specifically  interested  at 
the  moment  in  petroglyphs  and  the  site  at  Ashdod. 

Gangewere:  Do  you  see  fundamental  differences  between,  say, 
history  and  anthropology  or  sociology  and  anthropology?  I 
sense  that  your  definition  of  anthropology  includes  a  lot 
of  territory. 

Swauger:  All  those  disciplines  are  studies  of  human  beings 
using  different  techniques  and  concentrating  in  different  areas. 
I  don’t  look  on  archeology  as  a  discipline  but  as  a  body  of 
techniques  used  to  assemble  data  that  can  be  interpreted 
anthropologically,  sociologically,  or  historically  -  but  by  no 
means  all  of  my  colleagues  agree  with  me.  There  used  to  be  a 
lot  of  soul-searching  about  whether  an  Egyptologist  was  an 
archeologist  because  he  did  use  written  data.  When  I  dug  at 
Fort  Pitt  I  was  an  outcast  .  .  .  archeologists  didn’t  dig 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  sites.  Today  young  men  going 
through  archeological  studies  are  avidly  seeking  jobs  in 
historic  archeology  there’s  money  available.  Anthropology 
and  history  and  sociology  are  all  simply  studies  of  man.  Their 
interpretations  make  the  difference. 

For  instance,  to  a  historian  a  beaver  hat  worn  by,  let  us 
say,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  important  chiefly  because  Lincoln 
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Figures  such  as  these  form  part  of 
the  evidence  indicating  a  possible 
cultural  relationship  between 
Indians  who  carved  petroglyphs  in 
the  Upper  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
historic  Ojibwa. 
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Replicas  by  Cliff  Morrow 


wore  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  fetish  .  .  .  you  see  it  or  touch  it  and  the 
aura  of  Lincoln  comes  upon  you  because  Lincoln  used  it.  To 
the  anthropologist  the  fact  that  Lincoln  wore  it  is  important 
because  Lincoln  can  be  dated.  It’s  a  part  of  costume  at  that 
particular  time,  part  of  an  economic  web  that  depended  upon 
beaver,  and  that  leads  back  to  the  fur  trade  and  the  impact  of 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  Indians.  An  object  in  anthropology  is 
not  important  particularly  because  of  who  used  it,  but  because 
of  its  usefulness  in  explaining  human  experience.  The  same 
thing  can  be  said  to  be  true  of  other  animals,  of  geology  .  .  . 
everything  can  be  related  to  people. 

Gangewere:  Are  you  saying  that  “pure  science”  does  not 
really  exist,  that  scientific  questions  are  really  humanistic, 
man-oriented? 

Swauger:  Out  of  every  10,000  people  on  earth,  there  are  some, 
say  two,  five,  ten,  who  have  a  truly  scientific  outlook.  They 
look  only  for  answers  to  problems  in  astronomy,  medicine, 
archeology,  and  are  interested  only  in  correct  answers.  But 
most  people  are  interested  in  so-what-does-it-mean-to-me-and 
mine?  We  have  public  galleries  for  “most  people”  in  which 
they  can  discover  what  meanings  specimens  on  display  can 
have  for  them.  And  we  have  stored  collections  where 
scientists  go  to  seek  answers  to  problems  they  have  defined. 

I’ll  be  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  a  few  days.  If  I 
look  at  an  exhibit,  I’ll  be  very  surprised.  I  want  to  see  what 
Gus  Van  Beek  is  recovering  from  his  dig  at  Tell  Jemeh  near 
Gaza.  After  three  minutes  most  people  would  be  bored  by 
looking  at  hundreds  of  potsherds  but  to  Gus  and  me  it  will 
be  exciting. 

The  best  show  I’ve  seen  for  years  is  in  the  National  Museum 
in  Stockholm.  They  have  a  whole  room  filled  with  cases  of 
stinkbugs  from  all  over  the  world.  I  spent  two  and  a  half  days 
there,  and  in  all  that  time,  I  saw  only  one  other  person  stay 
in  the  room  for  any  length  of  time.  You  see,  it’s  the  interests 
of  the  viewer  that  are  important  our  only  profit  in  the 


museum  business  is  the  visitor’s  reaction  to  our  products, 
specimens,  and  our  communication  about  specimens  based  on 
knowledge. 

There  is  a  public  image  of  a  museum  as  just  a  series  of 
public  galleries,  and  for  the  great  majority  of  our  visitors, 
that  is  accurate.  It  is  to  them,  the  what-does-it-mean-to-me 
crowd,  that  scientists  should  be  explaining  the  meaning  of 
their  sciences. 

Gangewere:  I  know  that  you’re  planning  a  Tri-State  Ecology 
exhibit.  Does  that  fit  with  your  what-does-it-mean-to-me 
thinking? 

Swauger:  Yes,  of  course.  Visitor  studies  show  that  more 
people  are  interested  in  what  goes  on  in  their  own  back  yard 
than  in,  say,  Africa.  This  exhibit  will  explain  what 
“environment”  means  in  local  terms,  how  changes  in  the 
tri-state  area  landscape  resulting  from  industrialization  and 
urbanization  have  affected  the  people  who  live  here  in  terms 
of  the  wild  life  that  surrounds  them.  But  we  still  have  many 
exotic  exhibits,  too,  and  we  will  open  a  major  exhibit  of 
magnificent  Wyoming  elk  this  fall. 

Gangewere:  Were  you  trained  originally  as  an  archeologist? 
Swauger:  No.  I  started  as  a  civil  engineer,  switched  to  biology 
with  emphasis  on  insects,  and  did  graduate  work  in  history. 
Gangewere:  As  an  executive,  an  administrator,  you  now  do 
all  sorts  of  things  that  you  never  expected  to  do  ...  . 

Swauger:  Yes,  but  that  doesn’t  bother  me,  because  I’ve 
always  looked  on  museum  work  as  a  temporary  job,  even 
though  next  year  I’ll  have  been  in  it  forty  years.  I  had  a  little 
time  out  for  World  War  II,  and  it  was  there  1  received  my  real 
education,  particularly  in  administration.  If  you’d  been  a 
second  lieutenant  under  two  of  the  people  who  commanded 
me,  you’d  know  what  I  mean.  You  learned  to  get  the  work  out. 
And  you  learned  early  that  “there  ain’t  nobody  going  to  help 
you,  buddy,  it’s  your  job.”  It  was  good  training  for  executives. 
Whether  I  wanted  to  or  not,  I  learned  to  get  the  work  out. 
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Lovelace 

Marionettes 
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The  Lovelace  Marionettes,  a  Pittsburgh 
puppet  theatre,  is  twenty-one  years  old 
this  year.  This  unique  theatre  is  sponsored 
by  The  A.  W.  Mellon  Educational  and 
Charitable  Trust,  and  the  annual  school 
program  of  puppet  shows  is  sponsored  by 
the  Allegheny  Foundation.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  coming-of-age  of  the 
theatre,  Margery  Evernden  reviews  its 
origins  and  its  present  commitment  to 
experimentation.  Ms.  Evernden,  a 
Lecturer  in  the  Department  of  English, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  has  had  a 
lifelong  interest  in  puppets,  and  is  the 
author  of  a  number  of  books  and  plays 
for  children.  While  she  has  always 
published  under  her  maiden  name,  in 
private  life  she  is  Mrs.  Earl  A.  Gulbransen. 


“I  refuse  to  concede  that  I  cannot  equal 
the  Russians  or  the  other  great  puppeteers. 
I  believe  in  thinking  big  —  in  changing 
and  experimenting.” 

The  speaker  is  Margo  Lovelace, 
producer  and  driving  force  behind  the 
Lovelace  Marionettes,  a  Pittsburgh-based 
group  which  this  year  celebrates  its 
twenty-first  anniversary  as  a  professional 
company. 

In  the  English-speaking  world,  where 
puppetry  has  rarely  been  regarded  as  a 
serious  art  form,  a  dream  of  excellence 
and  innovation  is  not  easy  to  sustain.  Yet 
in  1972  the  local  company  attended  the 
Unima  Congress,  an  international  gathering 
of  the  world’s  most  prestigious 
puppeteers,  held  in  Mezieres,  France,  and 
there,  along  with  performers  from 
Belgium  and  Kenya,  they  won  recognition 
for  outstanding  experimental  work. 

The  bronze  medal  Lovelace  entry  was 
composed  of  a  series  of  brief  numbers, 
featuring  among  other  inventions  a 
splendid  puppet  clown,  wholly  modern 
in  feeling  but  adapted  from  the  ancient 
bunraku  technique  of  Japan.  The 
traditional  bunraku  figure,  stylized 
and  two-thirds  life  size,  is  manipulated  by 
three  black-clad  operators.  The  art, 
almost  unknown  in  the  West,  requires  a 
most  intensive  type  of  training  and 
exists  in  modern  Japan  thanks  only  to 
government  subsidy. 

Difficulty  has  never  daunted  the 
Pittsburgh  company. 

They  have  in  recent  years  presented 
such  sophistocated  adult  fare  as 
“Christophe  Colombe”  by  Michel  de 
Ghelderode,  Belgian  playwright  of  the 
“poetic  avant-guard,”  Cocteau’s  “Wedding 
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on  the  Eiffel  Tower”  and  Giraudoux’s 
“Apollo  of  Bellac.” 

This  past  spring  the  company  presented 
two  newly  created  children’s  shows,  one  a 
jaunty  “Puss  in  Boots”  funded  by  the 
Allegheny  Foundation,  and  trouped  for 
three  months  through  the  Pittsburgh 
Elementary  Schools.  The  other, 

“Quacks,”  was  a  saucily  rhymed  and 
abbreviated  version  of  Moliere’s  “Love  is 
the  Best  Doctor.” 

For  these  most  recent  shows  a  new 
type  of  puppet  was  evolved,  constructed 
upon  —  of  all  unlikely  possibilities  —  a 
football  helmet.  Each  of  these  amusing 
figures  is  approximately  three  feet  tall, 
brightly  robed,  with  a  styrofoam  sphere 
for  a  head,  that  head  surmounted  by  a 
handsome  hooked  wig  and  attached  by 
means  of  a  dowel  to  the  top  of  a  football 
helmet.  The  puppeteer  straps  the  helmet 
onto  his  head,  drops  the  puppet  robe  over 
his  own  head  and  shoulders,  thrusts  four 
fingers  of  each  hand  into  the  puppet’s 
over-sized  felt  mitts  —  et  voila!  a  flexible 
little  actor  ready  to  perform  upon  the 
portable  stage  specially  designed  for  him. 

That  an  imaginative  producer  should  be 
continually  modifying  traditional 
techniques  and  inventing  new  ones  is  not 
surprising.  The  Lovelace  company  define 
the  puppet  as  being  “any  inanimate 
object  that  is  used  as  an  animate  character 
in  order  to  tell  a  story  or  to  convey  an 
idea  to  another,”  and  they  welcome  the 
opportunity  this  broad  definition  affords 
to  use  a  variety  of  forms  from  the  wholly 
abstract  to  the  near-naturalistic. 

Margo  Lovelace  in  a  dialogue  with 
one  of  her  creations.  Opposite  An 
Assistant  reveals  a  football  helmet 
beneath  a  special  puppet. 


It  is  also  not  surprising  that  children 
are  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
65,000  persons  who  annually  watch  the 
Lovelace  shows  on  TV,  at  schools  and  art 
festivals,  in  workshop  productions  and  on 
their  permanent  home  stage. 

There  is,  in  fact,  strength  in  this  large 
juvenile  audience.  “Children  are  a  stern 
race  and,  unlike  adults,  they  have  no  fads 
in  the  arts,”  Nina  Efimova,  the  noted 
Russian  puppeteer,  has  written.  “People 
will  sometimes  come  to  understand  the 
puppet,  but  children,  being  intuitive 
artists,  should  be  the  ones  to  lead.” 


Margo  Lovelace  began  her  own 
professional  training,  presciently  enough, 
with  courses  in  costume  design  and 
sculpture  at  the  then  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.  In  1948  she  teamed  with 
Harry  Dumais  to  present  her  first  puppet 
shows.  Dumais’  expertise  in  both  artistic 
and  practical  matters  proved  invaluable, 
she  remembers. 

It  was  Dumais  who  insisted  that  no 
company  could  hope  to  be  professional  - 
and  solvent!  —  unless  it  began  operations 
with  a  fully  developed  repertoire.  In  1953, 
when  eighteen  different  shows  had  been 
created,  he  became  director  of  the 
professional  Lovelace  Marionettes,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1968. 

He  was  succeeded  by  David  Visser, 
director  and  designer  from  1968  to  1973. 

The  company  once  launched,  Margo 
herself  set  about  getting  training  in  drama, 
an  area  which,  she  reports,  many 
puppeteers  neglect,  choosing  to  rely  upon 
tricks  and  special  effects  rather  than  upon 
knowledge  of  the  many  dimensions  of 
theatre  art. 

Among  Margo’s  early  instructors  was 
Cedric  Head,  whom  she  met  at  a  puppetry 
workshop  in  Dartmouth  in  1953.  Head 
was  at  that  time  75  years  old,  a  daring 
and  colorful  individualist,  not  generally 
acclaimed  by  other  American  puppeteers, 
but,  in  Margo’s  opinion,  one  of  the 
country’s  truly  great  showmen.  At  his 
invitation  she  toured  with  his  Kingsland 
Marionettes,  returning  to  Pittsburgh  at 
the  end  of  that  brief  but  instructive 
stint  to  throw  herself  into  the  work  of 
her  own  company. 


In  the  years  which  followed  she 
continued  training  with  such  noted 
professionals  as  Erhard  Reis,  the  German, 
and  Sergei  Obraztsov,  the  Russian.  From 
a  visit  to  Moscow  she  brought  home  a  gift 
from  Obraztsov,  a  Creation  Play  which 
she  hopes  one  day  to  produce.  The  satiric 
script  suggests  that  in  modern  Russia  as 
in  older  authoritarian  regimes  the  puppet 
is  allowed  to  speak  truths  which  human 
actors  dare  not  directly  voice.  (In 
Napoleonic  France  it  was  required  that 
puppet  scripts  be  written  down  and 
approved  by  the  official  censor,  but,  since 
popular  and  gifted  performers  like 
Laurent  Mourguet  of  the  famous  Guignol 
shows  of  Lyons  appear  to  have  been 
illiterate,  the  ruling  can  scarcely  have 
been  meticulously  observed.  The  puppet 
has  been  in  most  times  and  places  a  law 
unto  itself.) 

A  visit  by  Margo  to  the  bunraku 
theatre  of  Japan  brought  the  Lovelace 
company  a  further  infusion  of  ideas,  even 
though  the  practiced  and  stylized 
perfection  of  bunraku  is  a  technique 
which  Western  puppeteers  may  hope  to 
adapt  rather  than  to  imitate  or  duplicate. 
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The  Lovelace  Theatre  is  a  museum  as  well  as  a  staging  area.  Children 
can  see  marionette  history  on  the  walls,  and  behind  the  scenes  puppets 
are  assembled  on  the  basis  of  traditional  and  innovative  principles. 


Ten  years  ago  the  Lovelace  Marionettes 
acquired  their  own  permanent  theatre 
building  on  Ellsworth  Avenue  in 
Pittsburgh,  believed  to  be  one  of  only 
three  such  installations  in  the  United 
States.  The  other  two  are  Bil  Baird’s 
elegant  little  bandbox  showhouse  on 
Barrow  Street  in  New  York  City  and,  in 
the  old  European  tradition,  a  home 
theatre  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

The  distinctive  local  theatre  is  at  once 
playhouse  and  museum.  Entering  the 
gaily  painted  doorway,  the  playgoer  finds 
a  world  of  sight  and  sound  far  removed 
from  the  clangor  of  nearby  East  Liberty 
and  Shadyside.  The  auditorium  seats 
approximately  one  hundred  children  and 
adults  on  tiers  of  assorted  benches  and 
chairs.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  the 
stage  is  imaginatively  decorated  - 
differently  for  each  show.  “Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk”  may  be  a  proscenium 
opening  with  a  brilliant  patchwork  curtain. 
Moliere  is  elegant  —  glittering  festoons  of 
metallic  fabric  over  black. 

The  house  itself  is  a  display  case  for 
marionettes  of  many  types.  On  one  wall 
Javanese  shadow  puppets  are  delicately 
outlined  against  a  lighted  screen. 

Elongated  rod  puppets,  also  from  Java, 
ornament  an  adjacent  wall.  Clanking 
Neopolitan  rod  marionettes,  as  tall  as  the 
youngest  members  of  the  audience, 
hang  awesomely  in  armor  and  spurs  beside 
African  masks,  animal  and  abstract. 

Tiny  white  lights,  like  Christmas  tree 
bulbs,  twinkle  round  a  case  of  puppet 
heads,  and  a  Tin  Soldier  strayed  from  the 
Land  ot  Oz,  Cedric  Head’s  creation,  hangs 
on  guard  near  a  long  paper  dragon,  a  huge, 
rose-colored  paper  lantern  and  other 
Oriental  fantasies. 
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High  under  the  rafters  the  Lovelace 
marionettes  themselves  are  stored  in  tall 
cardboard  boxes.  The  lettering  in 
magic  marker  identifies  such  perennial 
hits  as  “Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,” 
“Cinderella,”  “The  Emperor’s  New 
Clothes,”  “Sleeping  Beauty,”  "Alice 
in  Wonderland”  —  the  last  not  a 
company  favorite,  since  they  find  Alice’s 
qualities  to  be  essentially  literary,  not 
theatrical.  The  boxes  contain  in  all 
some  three  or  four  years  of  continuous 
repertoire. 

The  children  who  throng  the  Ellsworth 
Street  playhouse  on  weekends  during 
the  winter  and  spring  season  accept  the 
colorful  display  as  part  of  the  show. 

Adults  may  wonder  at  the  lavish  casualness 
with  which  the  puppet  treasures  are 
displayed.  Margo  sides  with  the  children. 
Though  she  enjoys  the  collection,  her 
deepest  concern  is  not  for  puppets  past. 

Her  true  concern  is  for  puppets 
present  and  future.  About  them  she  is 
intensely  serious. 


At  rehearsals,  as  at  show  time,  the 
atmosphere  in  the  tiny  theatre  is  strictly 
professional.  “What  happened  to  that 
entrance?”  “Be  sure  to  register  surprise 
when  the  magic  flower  appears.”  “The 
problem  in  performance  is  to  let  the  words 
on  the  tape  express  the  excitement,  the 
emotion  of  the  play.  As  operators,  you 
have  to  stay  calm,  cool,  ordered.  Play 
against  the  words  of  the  recorded 
script”  .... 

The  company  accepts  the  necessity  for 
unquestioning  discipline.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  young  people  professionally 
trained  in  some  aspect  of  theatre.  They 
are  not  always  —  or  even  often  —  trained 
puppeteers. 

It  is  difficult  to  create  and  maintain  a 
professional  marionette  company. 
Conditions  necessary  to  encourage 
devotion  to  the  puppets  as  a  life’s  work 
do  not  exist  in  this  country.  Fame  and 
fortune  do  not  await  the  young  artist. 

The  Puppeteers  of  America,  a  nation-wide 
group,  claims  about  1 ,000  members,  and 
of  these  possibly  a  quarter  are 
professionals,  people  who  earn  a  living, 
frequently  meagre,  practicing  their  art. 

The  kind  of  success  achieved  by  PA 
members  Bil  Baird  and  Jim  Henson  of 
the  Sesame  Street  Muppets  is  rare 
indeed. 

Puppetry  in  America  is  truly  a  lonely 
craft.  Other  kinds  of  performing  groups  - 
orchestras,  dramatic  companies  are 
large  and  enduring  enough  to  create 
worlds  of  their  own.  Members  of 
repertory  groups  sustain,  encourage,  teach 
each  other.  Marionette  companies  are 
too  small  and  shifting  to  provide  the 
individual  artist  with  such  invaluable 
support. 


In  addition,  the  craft  demands  of  its 
practitioners  a  remarkable  degree  of 
self-abnegation.  It  is  true  that  the  puppets 
have  no  independent  life.  “They  are 
not  our  little  friends,”  David  Visser 
has  wryly  said.  They  come  alive  only 
through  the  body  and  imagination  of  the 
artist.  Yet  the  identification  must  be 
complete.  The  puppeteer  himself  is 
frequently  not  seen  at  all,  or  if  “seen,” 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bunraku  operator, 
wears  a  dark,  anonymous  costume  and  is 
presumed  by  convention  to  be  invisible. 

Anonymity  is  the  essence  of  the  art. 

Gordon  Craig,  twentieth  century  stage 
designer  and  dramatic  theorist,  in  fact 
hailed  the  puppet  as  the  ideal  actor, 
precisely  because  it  is  divorced  from 
individual  idiosyncracy  and  pride. 

Puppetry  is  not  then  the  art  of  the 
flamboyant,  the  egotistical.  It  is  not  the 
art  of  self-aggrandizement. 

Off-stage  Margo  Lovelace  has  no  wish 
to  be  known  as  the  “puppet  lady,”  no 
wish  to  conform  to  an  expected  role. 
There  she  wishes  to  be  free  to  react 
spontaneously  as  life  and  her  mood 
dictate. 

On-stage  the  situation  is  reversed. 

There  she  seeks  to  subordinate  her  own 
individuality. 

When  she  says,”I  believe  in  thinking 
big  —  in  changing  and  experimenting  .  .  . 

If  we  are  to  continue,  it  will  be  only  to 
improve,  to  grow,”  she  reveals  her 
devotion  to  the  fullest  achievement  of 
her  art. 

-Margery  Evernden 
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A  small  exhibit  of  African  sculpture 
will  open  in  the  Treasure  Room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Museum  of 
Art  on  September  19,  and  extend 
through  December  8,  1974.  The 
exhibit  will  acquaint  the  visitor  with 
various  sculptural  styles  from 
sub-Saharan  Africa  and  display  works 
recently  acquired  by  the  Museum  of 
Art.  The  exhibit  will  also  provide 
focus  for  the  opening  lecture  on 
November  7  in  this  autumn’s  series 
of  three  lectures  dealing  with  the 
primitive  arts. 


African  Sculpture 
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Fertility  of  the  soil  is  linked 
with  the  Bambara  antelope 
spirit,  Chi-wara.  fig.  1 


Traditional  African  art  is  ceremonial  — 
that  is  to  say  it  is  meant  to  be  used  in  a 
certain  way  for  a  specific  purpose.  A 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  each  piece 
is  necessary  to  a  complete  understanding 
of  it,  although  its  sense  of  design,  the 
skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  expressivity  of 
its  emotional  content  can  often  be  sensed 
without  such  information. 

African  masks  are  meant  to  be  seen  in 
motion  as  part  of  a  costumed  figure 
dancing  to  music.  Like  statuary,  a  mask 
not  only  represents  an  ancestor  or  spirit 
but  also  contains  it.  Therefore,  masks 
are  of  themselves  objects  of  power  and 
this  presence  is  felt  by  the  viewer  if  the 
artist  is  successful.  Masks  and  figures 
embody  spirits  which  can  appease  the 
forces  of  nature,  avoid  bad  luck,  support 
and  reinforce  social  values  and  establish 
a  link  with  past  and  future  generations. 

The  stylized  openwork  antelope-form 
( chi-wara )  wood  carvings  of  the  Bambara 
tribe  of  the  Western  Sudan  were  worn  as 
headdresses  by  pairs  of  dancers  at  their 
rites  of  sowing  and  harvest  (J'ig.  1).  They 
embody  fertility  and  water  spirits  and 
are  among  the  most  graceful  and  appealing 
of  African  sculpture. 


Royal  Kuba  mask  associated  with  the  god  Woot.  fig.  2 
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Carvers  from  the  Baule  region  of  the 
Western  Guinea  Coast  produced  many 
finely  executed,  highly  polished  ancestor 
figures  favored  by  French  artists  during 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century.  Less  well 
known  are  the  broadly  conceived  gods 
such  as  the  monkey-god,  Gbekze,  judge 
of  all  souls.  The  eerie,  grotesque  animal 
head  is  superimposed  on  a  human  figure 
whose  angular  bent  legs  echo  the 
dynamism  of  the  skull.  This,  the  chi  warn, 
and  four  other  sculptures  are  the  recent 
gifts  of  Benjamin  D.  Bernstein. 

Although  Congolese  (now  Republic  of 
Zaire)  figure  sculpture  is  rather  naturalistic, 
with  rounded  body  forms  and  detailed 
elaboration  of  surface  decoration,  their 
masks  are  often  highly  stylized  or  combine 
unrealistic  elements  with  human  and 
animal  features.  The  Kuba  tribal 
initiation  rite  helmet  mask  embodies  the 
medieval  god  Woot,  creator  of  the  arts 
(fig.  2).  It  can  only  be  worn  by  male 
members  of  the  royal  family.  Its  leonine 
raffia  mane  and  elephantine  trunk  and 
tusks  allude  to  those  regal  beasts  of  the 
jungle.  It  was  purchased  through  the 
continued  generosity  of  Tillie  S.  Speyer. 

The  Cameroon  grasslands  tribe  of  the 
Bamum  produced  many  apparently 
realistic  semi-abstract  animal  and  human 
form  helmet  masks.  They  often  possess 
great  mystical  power  and  dignity.  The 
newly  acquired  mask  of  a  bush  cow  is  at 
once  realistic  and  noble  (fig.  3). 
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Elton  Schnelbacher 


Perhaps  more  than  anyone  else 
Mr.  Jay  C.  Leff  has  made  residents  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  aware  of  primitive 
art.  The  Museum  of  Art’s  “Exotic  Art” 
(1959)  and  “The  Art  of  Black  Africa” 
(1969)  exhibitions  were  borrowed  from 
this  avant-garde  collector’s  vast  collection. 
His  generosity  and  that  of  his  mother, 

Mrs.  Samuel  Leff,  have  enabled  this 
museum  to  acquire  some  of  his  Chinese 
and  Pre-Columbian  Mexican  works  of 
art.  He  has  designated  as  future  gifts  the 
several  other  works  currently  on  long-term 
loan,  including  several  African  sculptures. 
Of  considerable  importance  is  the  regal 
mother  and  child  headdress  from  the 
Yoruba  tribe  of  Southwestern  Nigeria 
(fig.  4)  and  Eastern  Dahomey.  Large 
helmet  masks  such  as  these  required 
great  strength  on  the  part  of  the  male 
dancer  and  were  used  at  the  annual  festival 
of  the  Epa  society. 

The  Museum  of  Art’s  important  bronze 
plaque  from  the  Royal  Nigerian  city-state 
of  Benin  will  be  moved  if  possible  into  the 
Treasure  Room  from  its  first  floor  display 
case  in  the  Hall  of  Decorative  Arts.  It 
depicts  a  king  with  two  music-making 
attendants  and  was  cast  by  the  lost-wax 
method  during  Benin’s  classic  period, 

1  550-1680  A.D.  According  to  tradition 
brass  casting  was  introduced  to  Benin  by 
its  neighbor  Ife  in  the  late  thirteenth  or 
early  fourteenth  century.  The  Ife  may 
have  learned  brass  casting  from  the  Arabs. 


“Cool”  naturalistic 
mask  representing 
Queen  with 
children  worn  in 
Yoruba  fertility 
dance,  fig.  4 
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Carl  Martahus 


Janus-type  headdress  used  by  secret 
Ekpo  society  of  southwest  Nigeria’s 
Ekoi  people  to  invoke  ancestors’ 
help  in  maintaining  social  order. 
The  two  faces  represent  the  opposing 
forces  of  nature:  male  and  female, 
life  and  death,  light  and  dark.  Long 
ridges  and  circular  protrusions  copy 
scarifications  used  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  cult.  The  carved  wood 
headdress  is  15"  high  and  is  covered 
with  antelope  skin. 
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In  1668  the  Dutch  traveler  Dapper 
visited  Benin  and  described  the  royal 
palace  as  approached  by  broad  avenues 
lined  with  houses  and  courtyards  in 
which  rows  of  wood  pillars  displayed 
bronze  plaques.  These  high  quality  plaques 
were  virtually  unknown  in  Europe  until 
after  the  British  punitive  military  mission 
in  1897  when  many  were  taken  away.  The 
surprising  thinness  of  the  casting  and 
forceful  modelling  and  post-casting 
working-up  of  the  surface  testifies  to  an 
African  art  paralleling  that  of  Renaissance 
Italy  in  time  and  quality.  The  unusual 
canon  of  proportions,  which  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  the  head  and  torso,  is 
an  intentional  and  typical  Benin 
convention.  It  was  purchased  in  1958 
with  a  grant  from  the  Sarah  Scaife 
Foundation. 

A  small  ebonized  wood  female  figure 
from  the  Senufo  tribe  of  the  Ivory 
Coast  (fig.  5)  illustrates  in  its  simplification 
and  stylization  the  directness  and 
dynamism  which  appealed  to  and 
influenced  Kirchner,  Duchamp,  Derain, 
Matisse,  Braque  and  Picasso  and,  through 
them,  the  course  of  modern  art. 


David  T.  Owsley 
Curator  of  Antiquities,  Oriental  and  Decorative  Arts 


Abstract  figures 
such  as  this 
Senufo  female 
influenced  modern 
art.  fig.  5 
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Dr.  Austin  Wright,  formerly  of  the 
English  Department,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University,  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Carnegie  Magazine,  reviews  here  a 
recently  published  book  about  winners 
of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Medal. 


The  Carnegie  Hero  Award 


In  A  Walk  on  the  Crust  of  Hell  Jack  Markowitz  narrates  some 
thirty  heroic  acts  among  the  several  thousand  which  through 
seven  decades  have  led  to  awards  by  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund 
Commission.  His  absorbing  book  has  a  lasting  impact  upon 
the  mind  and  emotions  of  the  reader. 

The  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  was  established  in  1904  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  because  in  a  world  which  was  happy  to 
reward  military  courage  he  felt  the  need  for  tangible  recognition 
of  acts  of  heroism  performed  in  civilian  life,  recognition  of 
the  deeds  of  men  and  women  who  impulsively  chose  to  try  to 
save  life  at  the  risk  of  their  own.  The  fund  honors  the  selfless 
volunteer.  A  rescuer  prompted  by  ties  of  kinship  —  the  parent 
who  carries  his  child  from  a  burning  house  —  is  not  eligible, 
nor  usually  are  the  police,  firemen,  or  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  In  addition  to  the  award  of  Carnegie  Hero  Medals,  the 
founder  also  moved  to  ensure  that  heroes  and  their  dependents 
in  financial  need  “should  be  freed  from  pecuniary  cares 
resulting  from  their  heroism”:  the  Commission  has  paid  more 
than  $8  million  in  pensions  to  injured  heroes  and  in  monthly 
“contributions  to  the  livelihood”  of  widows,  $1  million  to 
further  the  education  of  awardees  or  their  orphaned  children, 
and  nearly  $3  million  in  outright  grants  to  heroes  in  need.  A 
similar  benefaction,  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Trust,  was 
established  in  1908  in  Britain.  The  whole  concept  is  a 
noble  one. 

An  essential  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission 
is  to  investigate  reports  of  heroic  deeds  in  order  to  determine 
their  authenticity,  to  separate  fact  from  hearsay,  and  to  arrive 
at  just  decisions  as  to  awards.  Experienced  investigators 
examine  painstakingly  the  ascertainable  facts  in  each  case  — 
visiting  the  scene,  questioning  rescuers  and  rescued  if  living, 
interviewing  witnesses:  more  than  53,000  heroic  acts  have 
been  reported  to  the  Commission,  and  more  than  6,000  awards 
have  been  made.  The  members  of  the  Commission,  meeting 
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bi-monthly  in  Pittsburgh,  must  somehow  cope  in  each  case 
with  the  task  of  deciding  whether  to  make  an  award  and,  if  so, 
which  of  three  medals  (gold,  silver,  or  bronze)  is  appropriate 
and  what  pecuniary  arrangement  if  any  is  called  for.  Such 
decisions  on  the  part  of  these  public-spirited  men  must  always 
be  difficult  and  delicate,  sometimes  no  doubt  beyond  human 
judgment.  One  wonders  whether  the  most  painful  ones  are 
not  the  borderline  decisions  not  to  make  an  award. 

Mr.  Markowitz  tells  his  stories  vividly.  He  relies  upon  facts 
but  strives  to  put  himself  into  the  minds  of  the  persons 
involved  in  each  “splendid  human  moment”  and  convey  the 
actual  experience  both  of  those  whose  lives  were  endangered 
and  of  those  who  risked  and  sometimes  encountered  death  to 
save  them.  In  a  style  that  is  inevitably  colorful  and  dramatic, 
he  weaves  a  pattern  formed  of  cold  fact  and  glowing  emotion, 
a  tapestry  threaded  always  by  the  bright  strands  of  courage  and 


“Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  friends.  ” 


self-sacrifice.  One  difficulty  that  a  writer  faced  by  his  task 
cannot  altogether  overcome  is  that  a  succession  of  episodes  of 
almost  incredible  heroism  overwhelms  the  reader  and  leaves 
him,  though  enthralled  and  exalted,  with  a  blurred  recollection. 
The  best  way  to  absorb  the  book  is  to  allow  time  between 
one’s  encounters  with  the  successive  episodes.  The  mind,  it 
seems,  is  simply  not  geared  to  the  comprehension  of  such  a 
continual  star-shower  of  heroism. 

One  of  the  most  suspenseful  and  indeed  agonizing 
narratives  is  the  opening  chapter,  entitled  “Caught  in  a  Grip 
of  Stone.”  (Mr.  Markowitz  reserves  some  of  his  most  vivid 
phrases  for  his  headings!)  This  is  an  account  of  the  recovery 
of  a  fifteen-year-old  boy  from  a  cave  near  Cleveland.  The 
feat  required  the  rescuer,  another  fifteen-year-old,  to  claw  his 
way  crawling  and  pushing  head-foremost  down  through  a 
narrow  fissure  to  where  the  victim  had  lain  wedged  for 
twenty-six  hours  —  and  then  to  back  painfully  out  and  make 
a  second  trip  into  the  clammy  darkness  and  finally  a  third 
before  the  trapped  boy  with  the  help  of  straps  and  ropes  and 
grease  could  be  hauled  inch  by  inch  upward  into  the  blessed 
daylight. 

One  guesses  that  for  many  readers  the  excitement  and 
terror  of  the  narrative  are  heightened  by  our  own  experience 
as  children  in  fearfully  exploring  caves  from  which  we  might 
never  have  emerged.  In  a  wooded  ravine  near  Bedford 
Springs  lies  the  low-roofed  entrance  to  “Davy  Lewis’s  Cave” 
into  which  decades  ago  a  small  boy,  reluctant  to  confess  to 
cowardice,  used  to  crawl  with  pounding  heart,  exploring  each 
time  just  a  little  deeper  than  the  last.  That  damp,  low  orifice 
one  assumes  is  still  there  —  and  there  may  it  remain,  unvisited! 
Haunting  the  imagination  of  many  of  us  also  since  childhood  is 
that  vast  cavern  where  Tom  Sawyer  and  Becky  Thatcher 
found  themselves  entombed  in  the  unwelcome  company  of 
Injun  Joe. 
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Other  enthralling  episodes  abound  in  this  book.  There  is 
the  rescue  by  straining,  sputtering  helicopter  of  injured 
climbers  from  the  icy  ridges  of  Mount  McKinley  just  before  the 
onslaught  of  a  blizzard;  the  snatching  of  a  badly  mangled 
diver  in  a  January  sea  from  the  very  jaws  of  a  shark  ;  the 
gallantry  of  a  Canadian  woman  momentarily  paralyzed  by  the 
screams  of  children  that  “a  cougar’s  eating  Brian!”  and  then 
strengthened  somehow  to  grasp  the  maddened  animal  by  the 
neck  and  hammer  it  with  a  broken  tree  branch;  the  release 
of  a  marine  engineer  trapped  below  decks  for  five  hours  in  an 
air  pocket  just  above  the  water  level  in  a  capsized  ship; 
the  rescue  of  a  little  boy  from  an  abandoned  irrigation  well,  of 
a  little  girl  from  a  flooded  culvert,  of  a  miner  who  deep  in  the 
earth  amputated  his  own  trapped  arm  .... 

In  two  chapters  Mr.  Markowitz  examines  through  the  eyes 
and  mind  of  a  Hero  Fund  Commission  investigator  the 
circumstances  of  a  reported  act  of  heroism.  We  follow  in  one 
the  patient,  tactful,  resourceful  pursuit  of  the  facts  about  a 
gas-main  leak  in  the  Troy  Hill  section  of  Pittsburgh  in  1971, 
a  tragedy  that  smothered  the  lives  of  six  men.  This  investigation 
resulted  in  the  awarding  of  five  Carnegie  Hero  Award  medals  - 
all  posthumously. 

As  one  reads,  one  thinks  not  only  of  the  heroes  who 
performed  the  courageous  and  often  miraculous  feats  of  actual 
rescue  but  also  with  sympathy  of  the  larger  number  of  assisting 
persons  who,  faced  suddenly  with  the  terrifying  realization  of 
a  fellow  human  being  in  mortal  and  pressing  danger,  banded 
together  and  did  what  they  could  to  help.  Mr.  Markowitz 
suggests  perceptively  the  panic,  the  paralysis,  the  helplessness, 
the  desperation  felt  by  well-meaning  bystanders  confronted 
abruptly  with  a  crisis  too  great  for  them  to  cope  with. 

One  is  disturbed  by  grisly  thoughts  also,  in  reading  these 
adventures  with  their  often  happy  endings,  of  what  must  be 
the  countless  other  daily  tragedies  in  which  victims,  sobbing 


and  praying  for  help,  come  to  realize  finally  that  no  help  is 
within  call  —  or  can  be  effectual. 

What  is  it  that  prompts  and  indeed  enables  people  to  risk 
and  sometimes  lose  precious  life  to  try  to  save  another  from 
that  death  which  awaits  all  ultimately?  Most  readers  of  this 
book  can  only  shake  their  heads  in  wonder  at  the  courage, 
the  selflessness,  the  iron  nerve  of  the  persons  whose  acts  are 
here  recorded.  And  a  disturbing  thought  must  occur  and 
recur  to  each  of  us;  How  would  we  act  if  confronted  by  such 
an  emergency?  Would  we  have  the  courage,  the  willingness, 
even  the  physical  strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  act  as 
these  people  did?  The  hero  in  Conrad’s  Lord  Jim  proved 
craven  at  a  moment  of  danger,  and  was  haunted  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  by  the  memory  and  by  the  need  to  achieve  expiation; 
and  Big  Brierly,  the  all-successful  ship  captain  without  flaw 
who  served  reluctantly  as  one  of  the  judges  at  Jim’s  trial,  later 
threw  himself  from  the  deck  of  his  ship  —  why? 

One  puts  down  Mr.  Markowitz’s  book  with  increased  respect 
for  humanity.  The  mass  of  men,  says  the  wise  Thoreau,  lead 
lives  of  quiet  desperation,  and  we  remember  old  Hobbes’s 
dictum  that  the  life  of  man  is  solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish, 
and  short.  Swift’s  humane  king  of  Brobdingnag,  appalled  by 
Lemuel  Gulliver’s  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  citizens  of 
Europe,  decreed  Gulliver’s  fellow-men  to  be  “the  most 
pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin  ever  suffered  to  crawl 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth.”  But  the  acts  of  supreme 
bravery  and  selflessness  here  reported  exalt  the  spirit  and  erect 
a  barrier  against  despair.  They  convince  us  that  after  all  it  is 
sometimes  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  be  a  member  of  the 
human  race. 

-Austin  Wright 

Jack  Markowitz,  A  Walk  on  the  Crust  of  Hell.  Brattleboro, 
Vermont:  The  Stephen  Greene  Press,  1973.  248  pages. 
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Japanese  Color  Woodcuts 


During  the  month  of  September  some  thirty  of  the  most 
important  Japanese  color  wood  block  prints  from  the  collection 
of  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  will  be  on  view  in 
Gallery  K,  third  floor.  The  exhibition  will  continue  through 
November  1974. 

The  tradition  of  wood  block  printing  in  Japan  can  be  traced 
to  the  book  illustrations  of  the  eleventh  century  known  as 
“Buddhist  pictures.”  Reproduced  from  wooden  blocks 
approximately  six  inches  square,  these  prints  represent  the 
prototypes  of  multiple  block  printing. 

The  technique  of  copper  plate  printing  made  its  first 
appearance  in  Japan  during  the  sixteenth  century  as  a  means 
of  reproducing  “Christian  pictures.”  This  medium  constituted 
a  European  influence,  but  did  not  enjoy  great  popularity  and 
consequently  did  not  survive. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  wood  block  printing 
continued  to  remain  the  favorite  technique  of  picture  making. 
Prints  were  used  as  book  illustrations  in  the  form  of  pictorial 
albums,  or  as  inexpensive  decorations  that  could  be  applied  to 
a  wall,  a  hanging  scroll  or  folding  screen. 

By  1650  the  art  of  wood  engraving  was  raised  to  its  highest 
level  by  Hishikawa  Moronobu  (d.  1694),  who  produced  over 
100  sets  of  illustrated  books.  His  forceful  and  expressive 
images  greatly  resemble  contemporary  Sumi  (black  ink) 
drawings  and  reveal  both  Chinese  and  Korean  influences.  The 
technique  of  multiple  block  printing  was  still  unknown  and 
coloring  by  hand  was  frequently  employed. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  art  of  ukiyo-e,  perhaps  best 
translated  as  “pictures  of  the  fleeting  world,”  made  its  first 
appearance.  Essentially  a  genre  art,  it  was  an  artistic 
development  without  antecedent  that  was  to  continue  for 
200  years.  It  extended  to  almost  every  phase  of  contemporary 
life:  landscapes,  scenes  in  theaters,  teahouses,  gardens, 


portraits  of  actors,  geishas  and  courtesans,  as  well  as  to  nature 
subjects,  flowers  and  birds. 

One  generally  identifies  ukiyo-e  subjects  with  the  color 
prints  which  were  a  later  innovation,  occurring  about  1740. 
Engravers  were  supplied  by  artists  with  drawings  on  transparent 
paper.  A  drawing  was  pasted  face  down  on  a  block  of  cherry 
wood,  before  the  burn  was  applied  and  separate  blocks  were 
prepared  for  each  color.  In  the  beginning  the  use  of  tone  was 
quite  restrained  and  frequently  limited  to  combinations  of 
pale  green  and  red.  With  the  advent  of  coal  tar  distillation 
during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  vegetable  coloring 
was  supplanted  by  aniline  dyes,  which  frequently  resulted  in 
harsh  and  strident  effects. 

The  epoch  of  color  printing  in  Japan  is  divided  into  three 
periods:  The  First  Golden  Age,  1 765-1 780;  The  Second 
Golden  Age,  1781-1800;  and  the  Meifi  Era,  1865-1912.  One 
of  the  foremost  artists  of  the  Second  Period,  Kitagawa  Utamaro, 
1753-1806,  “Painter  of  Beautiful  Women,”  is  represented  in 
the  exhibition.  The  inspiration  of  many  of  his  subjects  was 
derived  from  visits  to  the  Yoshiwara  District,  the  brothel 
quarter  of  Yedo,  present  day  Tokyo,  which  was  described  as  a 
“vast  pleasure  garden.”  He  depicted  erotic  subjects  as  well  as 
scenes  from  the  every  day  lives  of  courtesans,  scenes  of  elegant 
women  of  willowy  grace  writing  love  letters  and  displaying 
their  finery.  He  treated  the  human  figure  as  a  calligraphic 
form,  thus  establishing  an  abstract  concept  of  anatomy. 

Katushika  Hokusai,  1760-1849,  also  of  the  second  period, 
was  a  complicated  restless  spirit  who  changed  his  name  thirty 
times,  lived  in  over  100  different  houses  and  produced  over 
30,000  pictures.  He  is  best  remembered  for  his  portraits 
of  actors,  illustrations  for  popular  novels,  and  books  of 
sketches  called  “The  Manga”  which  were  collections  of  genre 
subjects  depicting  working  class  people  of  great  animation. 
Together  with  Hiroshige  he  established  the  landscape  tradition 
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in  Japanese  print  making  with  several  series  of  prints  that 
tell  the  story  of  the  countryside  around  Yedo  during  various 
times  of  the  year.  The  Tokaido  series,  the  Water  Fall  series, 
Thirty-six  Views  of  Fuji  are  among  his  most  notable 
achievements. 

Utagawa  Fliroshige,  1797-1858,  a  pupil  of  Toyahiro  was 
unquestionably  the  master  of  poetic  atmosphere.  His  vision 
of  nature  differed  from  Hokusai  in  that  it  was  more 
spontaneous  and  less  formal  in  approach.  One  of  his  most 
celebrated  series,  “The  Fifty-three  Stages  of  the  Tokaido 
National  Highway,”  the  route  from  Yedo  to  Kyoto,  convey 
the  local  features  of  rural  Japan.  Working  directly  from  nature 
during  different  times  of  the  day,  during  different  weather 
conditions,  the  artist  articulately  expressed  atmospheric 
phenomena,  snow,  rain,  and  mist  within  the  limitation  of  his 
medium.  The  Hiroshige  landscapes  were  a  great  source  of 
inspiration  to  the  French  Impressionists,  to  Claude  Monet 
in  particular. 


An  individuality  of  expression  unknown  in  ukiyo-e  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  Toshusai  Sharuku  (worked  1794-95). 
Little  is  known  of  his  life,  which  has  become  the  subject  of 
numerous  legends  and  remains  an  enigma.  It  is  recorded  that 
in  his  private  life  he  was  a  No  dancer,  Saito  Jurobein,  in  Yedo, 
and  that  he  produced  from  134  to  possibly  140  prints  within 
a  ten-month  interval  between  1794  and  1795.  One  cannot 
explain  this  sudden  inspiration  from  an  untrained  amateur. 

He  created  psychological  images  bordering  on  caricature  that 
were  never  before  known.  His  individuality  of  expression  was 
never  fully  appreciated,  in  fact  was  regarded  as  vulgar,  which 
may  account  for  such  a  brief  period  of  productivity. 

The  portrait  on  view  in  the  exhibition  of  Sanogawa 
Ichimatsu  III  as  “O-Nayo,  a  Courtesan  of  Gion  Street,”  belongs 
to  the  category  of  Oban  prints,  a  series  of  large  heads  or  bust 
portraits  printed  against  a  dark  ground  covered  with  mica. 

The  Oban  prints  relate  to  specific  theatrical  productions  given 
by  three  Yedo  theaters  in  1794.  The  actor  is  dressed  as  a 
character  from  the  play,  Hanaayame  Bunroku  Soga,  a  popular 
vendetta  story  based  upon  a  twelfth  century  tale  of  two 
brothers  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to  avenge  their  father's  death. 

The  careful  selection  of  the  tones  of  the  outer  robe  and 
under  kimono;  pale  violet,  dull  rose-red,  orange,  white  and 
green  represent  the  very  essence  of  Shibui  (refined  taste) 
which  is  not  only  untranslatable  but  inexplicable  to  the 
Occidental  mind.  It  is  a  creative  character  portrayal  so  candidly 
direct  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  present  anatomical  detail, 
perspective  or  cast  shadows.  Instead,  the  artist  emphasizes 
facial  characteristics,  delicacy  of  gesture  and  the  details  of  the 
costume  and  hair  arrangement  against  a  shimmering  background 
of  mica  dust.  Only  twenty-eight  of  the  Oban  prints  are  extant 
and  the  Sanogawa  Ichimatsu  III  portrait  is  one  of  two  known 
impressions  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Paul  F.  Binai 

Curator  of  Exhibitions 
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Elton  Schnelbacher 


Sanogawa  Ichimatsu  III 
as  O-Nayo,  a  courtezan 
of  Gion  Street,  1  794, 
by  Toshusai  Sharaku. 

Opposite,  a  detail  from 
the  color  wood  cut. 
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1974-5  Season 


International  Poetry  Forum 


In  1974-1975  the  International  Poetry  Forum,  which  is 
sponsored  by  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh  under  a  grant 
from  The  A.W.  Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust, 
will  enjoy  its  ninth  season.  The  coming  year  will  bring  to 
Pittsburgh  thirteen  distinguished  poets  and  performers  to  join 
the  list  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  persons  who  have  already 
addressed  audiences  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall  or  Carnegie 
Music  Hall. 

Central  to  the  work  of  the  International  Poetry  Forum 
is  the  premise  that  poetry  is  ultimately  a  bardic  act,  an  oral 
presentation  to  “those  who  hear,”  the  “audience.”  To 
implement  this  concept  there  is  the  annual  Poets-in-Pittsburgh 
Series,  a  presentation  of  poetry  hearings  to  the  public  at  large. 
There  is  also  the  Poets-in-Person  Series,  involving  visits  and 
readings  by  poets  in  the  schools  of  Pittsburgh  and  its  environs. 

In  conjunction  with  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press, 
the  International  Poetry  Forum  also  sponsors  the  annual 
United  States  Award  for  American  citizens  whose  verse  has 
not  yet  appeared  in  book  form,  and  also  recognizes  by 
publication  the  works  in  translation  of  important  poets  from 
abroad.  In  1972  the  International  Poetry  Forum  became  the 
publisher  of  Mundus  Artiwn,  a  journal  of  international 
literature  and  the  arts. 

All  performances  in  the  Poets-in-Pittsburgh  Series  will  be 
held  on  Wednesdays  at  8:00  pm  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall.  The 
special  appearance  of  Mikis  Theodorakis,  the  internationally- 
known  composer,  in  A  Concert  to  Celebrate  the  Publication 
ofAxion  Esti  will  be  on  Sunday,  November  10  at  8:00  pm  in 
Carnegie  Music  Hall. 

Tickets  are  available  at  the  International  Poetry  Forum 
Office,  Carnegie  Library,  4400  Forbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania  15213,  Telephone  (412)  621-9893;  or  at 
Kaufmann’s,  Gimbels,  Horne’s  or  the  Pitt  Student  Union. 


Poets-in  Pittsburgh  1974-1975 
Octavio  Paz  —  October  2,  1974 

Joseph  Brodsky/George  Kline  —  October  30,  1974 

Joseph  Brodsky  has  published  his  verse  in  Russia,  but  most  of 
his  work  has  appeared  in  the  West.  He  is  currently  engaged  in 
Russian  translations  of  English  metaphysical  poets.  George 
Kline,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has 
translated  poems  by  Boris  Pasternak  and  other  Russian  poets, 
and  has  worked  with  Joseph  Brodsky  on  Selected  Poems,  1972. 

Mikis  Theodorakis  -  November  10,  1974 

Mikis  Theodorakis  will  make  a  special  appearance  in  A  Concert 
to  Celebrate  the  Publication  ofAxion  Esti,  a  work  written 
by  Odysseus  Elytis.  Mr.  Theodorakis  is  internationally  known 
for  his  orchestration  of  poems  by  ancient  and  modern  Greek 
writers.  Tickets  must  be  purchased  separately  for  this 
special  program. 

Howard  Nemerov  —  November  20,  1974 

The  author  of  eight  books  of  poetry,  Howard  Nemerov  has 
taught  at  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  Now  on  the 
faculty  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  he  has  recently 
published  Gnomes  and  Occasions,  1973. 

Seamus  Heaney/Thomas  Kinsella  —  December  4,  1974 

The  Irish  poet  Seamus  Heaney’s  most  recent  book  of  poetry, 
Wintering  Out,  appeared  in  1972.  Thomas  Kinsella,  a  native  of 
Dublin,  currently  teaches  at  Temple  University.  He  is  the 
author  of  The  Nightwalkcr,  and  Notes  from  the  Land  of  the 
Dead. 


Octavio  Paz 


John  Ciardi  —  February  5,  1975 

Poet,  translator,  and  teacher,  John  Ciardi  has  received 
numerous  literary  awards.  Currently  on  the  staff  of 
Saturday  /Review  World,  his  most  recent  book  is  Lives  of  X. 

Jon  Anderson/Annie  Dillard/Thomas  Rabbitt  — 

February  26,  1975 

Of  these  three  new  poets,  two  have  published  books  of  verse 
in  1974  and  one  will  publish  a  volume  in  1975.  Jon  Anderson, 
currently  teaching  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  published 
Sepia  in  1974,  and  Annie  Dillard,  a  contributing  editor  to 
Harper’s  Magazine  and  a  columnist  for  the  Wilderness  Society, 
published  Tickets  for  a  Prayer  Wheel,  the  same  year.  Thomas 
Rabbitt  is  the  United  States  Award  Winner  for  1974.  His 
volume  Exile  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Press  in  1975. 

Chinua  Achebe  —  March  19,  1975 

The  author  of  four  novels,  two  collections  of  short  stories,  and 
two  books  of  verse,  the  Nigerian  author  Chinua  Achebe  is 
presently  a  Visiting  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  His  most  recent  verse  is  in 
Christmas  in  Biafra  and  Other  Poems,  1 973. 

Dannie  Abse  —  April  16,  1975 

Dr.  Dannie  Abse  was  poet-in-residence  at  Princeton  University 
in  1973-1974,  but  has  since  returned  to  medical  practice  in 
London.  The  author  of  five  volumes  of  poetry,  the  most  recent 
of  which  is  Funland  and  Other  Poems,  he  is  also  a  playwright 
and  occasional  journalist. 


On  Wednesday,  October  2,  at  8:00  pm,  Octavio  Paz  will  read 
from  his  verse  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall.  The  distinguished 
Mexican  poet  has  achieved  eminence  in  many  areas,  including 
anthropology,  philosophy  and  literary  and  art  criticism. 
Although  he  resides  in  Mexico  City,  he  will  be  teaching  at 
Harvard  for  a  semester  each  year.  A  number  of  the  books  he 
has  written  in  Spanish  are  available  in  English  translations, 
including  Selected  Poems,  Configurations,  Conjunctions  and 
Disjunctions,  and  Children  of  the  Mire. 

Aqui 

Mis  pasos  en  esta  calle 
Resuenan 

En  otra  calle 

Donde 

Oigo  mis  pasos 
Pasar  en  esta  calle 
Donde 

Solo  es  real  la  niebla. 

Here 

My  footsteps  on  this  street 
Resound 

In  another  street 

Where 

I  hear  my  footsteps 
Stepping  on  this  street 
Where 

Only  the  mist  is  real. 

Translated  by  Eliot  Weinberger 

From  New  Poetry  of  Mexico,  Bilingual  edition  edited  by  Mark  Strand. 
Copyright  1970  by  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  the  publishers,  E.P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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Film  Programs 


Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  Film  Section  of  the  Museum  of  Art, 
Carnegie  Institute,  continues  to  develop  as  an  important 
center  of  interest  in  the  art  of  film.  Three  major  film  series 
will  continue  during  the  1974-1975  season,  and  a  new  series, 
Audience  Request,  will  bring  popular  old  films  to  Pittsburgh 
viewers  once  each  month,  free  of  charge. 

The  History  of  Film  will  continue  its  Sunday  evening 
schedule,  beginning  with  early  French  films  on  Sunday, 
September  8,  at  7:30  pm,  in  Carnegie  Lecture  Hall.  This 
series  has  as  its  purpose  the  presentation  of  historically 
important  international  films  made  between  1879  and  1970. 
Admission  is  free. 

The  Director’s  Series,  which  presents  retrospectives  of  the 
works  of  outstanding  Directors,  will  feature  the  works  of 
D.W.  Griffith  during  the  fall.  This  series  is  offered  on  Friday 
evenings  at  8:00  pm,  beginning  on  September  13.  Seymour 
Stern,  noted  biographer  of  Griffith  films,  will  visit  Pittsburgh 
to  discuss  the  making  of  Griffith’s  films,  and  will  write 


original  program  notes  for  all  the  films  in  the  series. 

Independent  Film  Makers,  a  program  in  which  screenings 
are  followed  by  discussions  between  film  maker  and  audience, 
will  also  be  continued,  beginning  with  the  presentation  of  work 
by  John  Schofill  on  Wednesday  evening  at  8:30  pm  in  Carnegie 
Lecture  Hall. 

Special  programs  will  also  be  offered  occasionally.  On 
Saturday,  September  7,  Jane  Brakhage,  the  wife  of  film  maker 
Stan  Brakhage  will  discuss  her  many  performances  in  her 
husband’s  films.  Her  various  appearances  during  the  evolution 
of  his  art  and  during  her  own  process  of  maturation  provides 
an  interesting  insight  into  one  aspect  of  a  major  film  maker’s 
career.  A  Happy  Birth  Day  to  Jane  Brakhage  will  be  held  in 
Carnegie  Lecture  Hall  at  8:30  pm. 

The  work  of  the  Film  Section  is  made  possible  through 
generous  grants  from  the  Allegheny  Foundation,  The  A.W. 
Mellon  Educational  and  Charitable  Trust,  Kaufmann’s 
Department  Store,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 


D.  W.  Griffith,  a  dominant  force  in  American  and  world 
cinema,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Director’s  Series  beginning 
in  September.  In  1915  Birth  of  a  Nation  revised  public 
understanding  of  film,  changing  it  from  the  simpler  delight  in 
an  entertainment  to  perception  of  an  art  form.  In  1916 
Intolerance  profoundly  affected  directorial  history  through 
the  display  of  complex  editing  and  ambitious  thematic 
content.  The  noted  Griffith  scholar  Seymour  Stern  will 
introduce  several  of  the  Griffith  screenings. 
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Gate  of 
Adobe  Church 


Edward  T.  Parrack 


Ingrid  S.  Rea 


Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr. 


New  Trustees 

Three  new  members  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute.  The  new  trustees  are 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Parrack,  Mrs.  Ingrid  S.  Rea,  and  Mr.  Willard  F. 
Rockwell,  Jr. 

Edward  T.  Parrack  is  Chairman  and  Director  of  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  a  Pittsburgh-based  advertising  firm. 
Born  in  Atlanta,  Mr.  Parrack  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  and  for  many  years  has  been  associated  with 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove.  As  a  Trustee  of  Carnegie 
Institute  Mr.  Parrack  will  serve  on  the  Museum  of  Art 
Committee. 

Mrs.  Ingrid  S.  Rea,  a  native  of  Washington,  D.C.,  has  been 
active  in  the  Pittsburgh  cultural  community  for  a  number  of 
years.  She  has  served  two  terms  as  Vice  President  of  the 
Women’s  Committee,  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute, 
and  is  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Council 
for  International  Visitors,  among  other  civic  responsibilities. 

Mrs.  Rea  will  serve  on  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Committee. 

Willard  F.  Rockwell,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  Rockwell  International 
Corporation,  will  also  serve  on  the  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural 
History  Committee.  A  graduate  of  Penn  State  University, 

Mr.  Rockwell  has  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  business 
world  and  for  many  years  has  been  involved  in  education, 
conservation  and  civic  affairs.  Mr.  Rockwell  is  also  a  Director 
of  Heinz  Hall  for  the  Performing  Arts,  a  Director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Society,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Civic  Light  Opera  Association  of  Greater  Pittsburgh. 


Gate  of  Adobe  Church  by  Georgia  O’Keeffe  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  through 
the  generosity  of  the  friends  of  the  late  Elisabeth  Mellon 
Sellers.  O’Keeffe  is  a  unique  artist  whose  work  presaged 
much  of  what  was  to  develop  in  American  art  in  the 
1930s  and  1940s.  She  was  represented  in  the  “Forerunners  of 
American  Abstraction”  show  held  at  the  Museum  in  1971. 

Born  in  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin  in  1887,  her  character  was 
stamped  with  the  individualism  of  the  frontier  and  a  love  of 
open  spaces  that  came  from  a  childhood  spent  in  the  West. 
O’Keeffe  knew  from  the  age  of  ten  that  she  wanted  to  be  an 
artist.  She  first  studied  at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  under 
John  Vanderpoel,  whose  emphasis  on  the  use  of  line  always 
remained  with  her.  She  later  attended  classes  given  by 
William  Merritt  Chase  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New 
York.  Chase,  often  referred  to  as  an  American  Frans  Hals, 
stressed  the  beauty  of  oil  paint.  This  love  of  pigment  and 
the  nuances  of  its  possibilities  are  apparent  in  O’Keeffe’s  work. 
She  became  discouraged  by  his  emphasis  on  realism,  however, 
and  feeling  that  she  could  never  improve  on  academic 
painting,  resolved  in  1912  never  to  paint  again. 

However  in  1914,  urged  by  her  family,  she  again  undertook 
the  study  of  art  and  under  the  tutelege  of  Arthur  Wesley  Dow 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  she  was  taught  a 
totally  different  approach.  Dow  had  developed  his  own 
principles  for  abstraction.  He  rejected  realism  for  the 
simplified  composition  and  flat  patterning  of  Japanese 
woodcuts. 

O’Keeffe  abandoned  the  realist  method  of  Chase  for  this 
new  approach.  During  four  winters  of  teaching  art  in  schools 
of  the  Texas  Panhandle  she  learned  to  apply  Dow’s  ideas  to 
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the  barren  landscape  around  her.  She  did  a  series  of 
abstractions  in  charcoal  and  in  watercolor,  combining  simple 
forms  with  vivid  colors.  These  she  sent  to  a  friend  in  New 
York,  requesting  that  they  not  be  exhibited.  But  her  friend 
took  them  to  Alfred  Stieglitz  for  his  opinion  of  their 
artistic  worth. 

In  1916  Alfred  Stieglitz  was  at  the  center  of  the  avant-garde 
art  world  in  New  York.  His  gallery  at  291  Fifth  Avenue  was 
the  first  in  the  United  States  to  show  Picasso,  Brancusi, 

Matisse,  Cezanne,  and  African  Sculpture.  In  association  with 
Edward  Steichen,  Stieglitz  had  formed  the  gallery  in  order  to 
bring  attention  to  photography  as  a  respected  medium.  New 
developments  in  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  were 
exhibited  there,  and  Stieglitz  found  the  watercolors  and 
drawings  of  O’Keeffe  of  immediate  interest.  Without  her 
knowledge  he  hung  them.  When  she  returned  to  New  York, 
O’Keeffe  went  directly  to  the  gallery  to  demand  that  her 
work  be  taken  off  the  walls,  but  Stieglitz  convinced  her  to 
let  them  remain.  He  presented  her  first  one-man  show  in 
1917.  Seven  years  later,  in  1924,  they  were  married. 

Through  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Georgia  O’Keeffe  came  in  contact 
with  the  important  artistic  trends  of  the  time,  such  as  cubism, 
cubist  realism  and  Italian  futurism.  She  also  came  in  contact 
with  artists  who  had  studied  and  worked  in  Europe:  John 
Marin,  Marsden  Hartley,  Charles  Demuth,  Arthur  Dove  and 
Joseph  Stella.  Her  own  work  during  the  twenties  ranged  from 
cubist  realism  —  sometimes  referred  to  as  “precisionism”  — 
to  the  purely  abstract.  In  the  mid  1920s  she  produced  the 
large  flower  paintings  that  brought  her  immediate  public 
acclaim. 

The  gregarious  existence  of  Stieglitz  deprived  O’Keeffe 
of  the  time  she  needed  to  paint,  and  in  1929,  the  year  that 
Gate  of  Adobe  Church  was  painted,  she  went  alone,  for  the 
first  time,  to  New  Mexico  for  the  summer.  Her  work  there 
became  imprinted  with  the  stark  southwestern  landscape, 


its  sensuous  color,  and  a  sense  of  the  mystery  in  nature.  The 
church  at  Rancho  de  Taos  became  a  recurrent  theme.  Her 
training  can  still  be  seen  in  her  meticulous  craftsmanship,  and 
the  influence  of  Dow  and  cubism  are  evident  in  the  pattern  of 
the  strong  curve  of  the  adobe  wall  against  the  rectilinear  shape 
of  the  doorway.  There  is  a  solid,  eternal  quality  to  the  wall, 
and  a  glimpse  of  limitless  space  beyond.  The  painting  shows 
a  simplification  of  reality  —  the  superfluous  is  gone. 

The  enigma  of  the  dark  cross  in  Gate  of  Adobe  Church 
creates  an  ominous  feeling.  Does  it  signify  death?  Alfred 
Stieglitz  was  twenty-four  years  older  than  O’Keeffe  and  she 
had  great  misgivings  about  leaving  him  for  the  summer.  The 
crosses  may  also  be  a  commentary  on  the  juxtaposition  of 
two  southwestern  cultures  —  the  pagan  Indian  religion  of  the 
rain  dancers  and  the  harsh  Catholicism  of  the  original 
Spanish  settlers.  O’Keeffe  claims  no  inner  meanings  for  her 
work.  Yet  the  sense  of  the  enigmatic,  beautifully  painted 
and  spatially  pleasing,  makes  her  work  fascinating. 

Georgia  O’Keeffe’s  unique  vision  and  individual  style 
merge  with  the  artistic  influences  of  time  and  place  in  Gate 
of  Adobe  Church.  The  painting  is  an  outstanding  addition  to 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Art. 

-  Joan  M.  Kaplan 

Women’s  Committee,  Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute 

Exhibition  history:  The  Edith  Gregor  Halpert  Collection, 
Munson-Williams-Proctor  Institute,  Utica,  New  York, 
November  1962;  Group  Show,  The  Downtown  Gallery,  New 
York,  January  1965  and  December  1967-January  1968; 
Realism  Revisited,  Flint  Institute  of  Arts,  Michigan,  April- 
May  1966,  no.  36;  Six  Decades  of  American  Art,  Leicester 
Galleries,  Inc.,  London,  July  1967;A  Selection  of  American 
Paintings  from  the  Estate  of  the  Late  Edith  Gregor  Halpert, 
Art  Museum  of  South  Texas,  Corpus  Christie,  January  19- 
February  10,  1973. 
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Gate  of  Adobe  Church  has  been  acquired  through  the 
generosity  of  the  following  contributors  to  the 
Elisabeth  Mellon  Sellers  Memorial  Fund. 


Women’s  Committee 

Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Abernethy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.K.  Beeson 
Mr.  Charles  Lord  Bell 
Miss  Grace  Van  Dyke  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  V. 

Blaxter,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M. 

Bovard 

Mrs.  Peter  E.  Burrell 
Miss  Ruth  Trimble  Chapin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Denby 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Dickey  111 

Mrs.  M.  Taylor  Douglass 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Dustan 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Evans,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  R. 

Fisher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  M.  Gilmore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Hazard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Heroy 
Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Horne 
Mrs.  B.F.  Jones  III 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bayard  T.  Kiliani 
Mrs.  George  H.  Love 
Dr.  Matthew  T.  Mellon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  R. 
Moorhead 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brian  Mullins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Oliver  II 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Grant 
Osmer 

Mrs.  Richard  Owsley 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman  C. 

Parker 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Parrack 
Mrs.  Alexander  L.  Robinson 
Mrs.  Samuel  Rosenberg 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Rosenbloom 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Ruffin 
and  Nicholas 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M. 
Schmidt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Reed 
Schroeder 
Miss  Anne  Shiras 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.L 
Snowdon,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Donald  S.  Steinfirst 
Mrs.  G.  David  Thompson 
Miss  Virginia  Charles  Trimble 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Wardrop  II 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Bailey 
Washburn 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  David  R.  Weill,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  L.  Winokur 

Museum  of  Art 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Anthony 
Arkus 

Robert  M.  Bartlett 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  P.  Bayard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Beal 

Mrs.  John  Berdan 

Mrs.  George  Bart  Berger,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  Bickel 
G.  William  Bissell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bissell 
Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Blackburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Judson  Brooks 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Verner  B. 
Callomon 

Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Cameron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgil  D.  Cantini 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Sargent 
Cheever 

Mrs.  Harvey  Childs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Mabon  Childs 
Margaret  McCargo  Crane 
Foundation 

Mrs.  George  S.  Ebbert,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Ebbert 
Miss  Evelyn  F.  Evans 
Mrs.  L.  Gerald  Firth 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Fisher 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Foy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Galey 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Gray 
Griswold,  Winters  and  Swain 
Mrs.  Samuel  A.  Hartwell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  N. 

Haskell 

Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Heinz 


Mrs.  Ernest  Hillman 

Alfred  M.  Hunt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.J. 

Kaplan 

Mrs.  George  M.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  John  M.  Lazear 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  W.  Leech 
Mrs.  Cordelia  Scaife  May 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  McCargo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  McClintic 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rodman 
McClintock 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  A. 

McClung  III 
Dr.  Matthew  T.  Mellon 
Paul  Mellon 

Mellon-Stuart  Company 
Wilfrid  Murtland 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Oliver,  Jr. 
Miss  Josephine  T.  O’Neill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J 
Ramsburg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Rea 
Mrs.  William  C.  Robinson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M. 

Scaife 

Miss  Anne  Shiras 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Spencer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Tabor 
Miss  Phyllis  R.  Totten 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Van  Buskirk 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Walton 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F. 

Walton,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  C. 

Whetzel,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Peirce 
Widdoes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  C. 
Woods,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Knowles 
Woodwell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Woodwell 


Monetary  gifts  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Sellers  are  still  being  received  by  the  Women’s  Committee 
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Adult  Education  Courses 

Fill  your  leisure  hours  with  a  creative  hobby  and  enjoy  a  The  twelve-week  period  extends  from  September  9  thiough 

fuller  and  richer  life.  Carnegie  Institute  invites  you  to  enroll  December  7.  Classes  are  daytime  and  evening.  For  further 

now  in  one  or  more  of  the  many  classes  offered  in  its  fall  information  telephone  the  Division  of  Education  at  the 

program.  Members  of  the  Institute  enjoy  a  tuition  discount.  Institute  622-3284  or,  evenings  622-3288. 


Beginners  Drawing  and 
Painting 
Gloria  Casey 
Joseph  Fitzpatrick 
Jean  Johnston 
Fred  Bissel 
Vincent  Nesbert 

Advanced  and 
Intermediate  Drawing 
and  Painting 
Joseph  Fitzpatrick 
John  DelMonte 
Jean  Johnston 
Fred  Bissel 
Vincent  Nesbert 

Portrait  and  Figure 
Drawing  and  Painting 
Jean  Johnston 

Life  Drawing  and 
Painting 
Vincent  Nesbert 

Art  for  Young  People 
Gloria  Casey 
Douglas  McKinney 

Water  Color 
John  DelMonte 

Art  A ppreciation  from 
the  Caves  of  Lascaux 
to  the  Present 
Maryellen  Dwyer 

Sculpture  -  Portrait 
and  Figure 
Doria  Noe  Gonzalez 

Interior  Decorating 
Richard  Zewe 


Ceramics  -  Beginners 
and  Advanced 
Mohammad  Hassibi 
John  MacGregor 
Susan  Howsare 

Toleware  and  Tray 
Painting 

Mary  Lou  Jewett 

Macrame  Plus 
Susan  Gilmurry 
Phyllis  Janis 

Photography  - 
Beginners 
Frank  Grillette 

Hatha  Yoga 
Sue  Miller 

Poetry  Workshop 
Lorna  Farrington 

Modern  Dance 
Lucy  Reynolds 

Ballet 

Key  Tronzo 

Leonard  Weitershausen 

Ballet  for 
Young  People 
Jean  Gedeon 

Folk  Dancing 
Bill  Pringle 

Leonard  Weitershausen 

Sewing 
Leda  Krupit 
Dorothy  Lewis 

Crocheting  and 
Knitting 
Rose  Redondo 


Art  Appreciation  Course 

An  art  appreciation  course,  co-sponsored  by  the  Division  of 
Education  and  the  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Museum  of  Art, 
will  commence  in  October,  1974.  Mrs.  Maryellen  Dwyer  will 
present  in  the  course  a  series  of  slide  lectures,  “Art  Appreciation 
from  the  Caves  of  Lascaux  to  the  Present.”  The  fourteen- 
session  course  will  be  offered  on  Tuesdays,  10:00-1 1 : 30  am, 
beginning  October  1 ;  and  on  Thursdays,  7:30-9:00  pm, 
beginning  October  10.  Carnegie  Institute  membership  is 
necessary  to  enroll.  For  further  information  call  622-3283. 


Volunteers 

Information  Guides  greet  and  assist  visitors  to  both  Museums 
at  the  Information  Desks,  in  the  new  Scaife  Gallery  of  the 
Museum  of  Art,  and  in  the  Information  and  Orientation  Room 
of  Carnegie  Museum  of  Natural  History.  A  training  course 
introduces  Information  Guides  to  the  material  they  need  to 
assist  at  the  Institute. 

Museum  of  Art  Shop  Volunteers  aid  the  staff  in  the  new  sales 
shop  in  the  Scaife  Gallery. 

Volunteer  Docents  are  trained  to  augment  the  work  of  the 
Division  of  Education  in  providing  tours  through  the  Museum 
of  Art. 

First  Stage:  Performing  Arts  for  Children  -  Volunteers  visit 
elementary  school  classrooms  to  prepare  children  for  live 
theatre  experiences  at  Carnegie  Music  Hall.  Training  and 
visual  aids  are  provided. 

Individually  Placed  Volunteers  are  matched,  on  the  basis  of 
their  interests  and  skills,  with  specific  assignments  in  Carnegie 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  Museum  of  Art,  or  in  other 
areas  of  the  Institute. 

To  volunteer  or  to  obtain  more  information  call  622-3318, 
or  write  Margot  Woodwell,  Volunteer  Coordinator,  4400 
Lorbes  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  15213. 
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£070  THE  BANK  ANYWAY.  BANK  BY  MAIL 
WITH  UNION  NATIONAL, IT'S  FP/CELESS. 
WE  PAY  THE  POSTA  EE  BOTH  WAYS. 


The  Union  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 
P.  O.  Box  837,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230 

□  Send  me  an  application  (or  Union 
National  Bank's  free  bank-by-mail. 

□  Send  me  an  application  for  a  Union 
National  Bank  savings  account. 

□  Send  me  an  application  lor  a  Union 
National  Bank  tree  checking  account. 


Branch. 


Individual  account. 


□ 


□  Joint  account  — 
husband  and  wife. 


Name- 


Address- 


City — 

THE 


.State. 


-Zip. 


UNION  NATIONAL  BANK 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


OF  PITTSBURGH 

Member  F  D  I  C 


natCire 


An  African  mask  is  one  of  many 
fine  objects  available  for  purchase 
through  the  Art  and  Nature  Shop, 
Carnegie  Institute. 


••  Total 

*  Commitment 


to  Civic, 
Cultural  and 
Economic 
Development 
in  the  Greater 
Uniontown 
Area 


MEMBER  FDIC 


•  Sponsor  of  Community 
Concert  Series 

•  Host  to  International 
Exhibits  in  the  Bank 

•  In-Bank  Community  Service 
Hall  available  to  the  public 


fouette  bonk 

J  and  tru/t  companij 

UNIONTOWN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Do  you  know  how  much  your  fine 
art  properties  are  really  worth? 


£4 


Encore  Gallery  is  Pittsburgh’s  only  Art  and  Auction 
House. 

You  are  invited  to  utilize  our  Appraisal  Services  for 
Insurance,  Estate  Probate,  or  to  estimate  the  current 
market  values  of  all  your  objects  d’art. 

Our  Appraisal  Service  is  available  to  individuals, 
trusts,  insurance  companies,  attorneys  and  banks. 

S.  BERREL  TUMPSON 

Member  Appraisers  Association  of  America 


lEnrorr  daUenj 


Estates  and  Collections 
Appraised,  Purchased  or 
Liquidated 


201  Shady  Avenue 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15206 


361-3800 
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As  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press  for  18  years 
until  his  death  in  1949,  Ed  Leech  spearheaded 
a  series  of  campaigns  for  improvements  that 
were  to  move  Pittsburgh  out  of  the  doldrums  as 
a  tired  industrial  city. 

His  incisive  mind  and  clear  and  direct  writing 
focused  the  attention  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  day:  flood  control,  smoke  control, 
stream  purification,  redevelopment  of  blighted 
areas. 

A  native  of  Denver,  he  rose  through  the 
newspaper  ranks  from  an  $8-a-week  reporter  to 
one  of  the  most  influential  writers  and  editors 
in  the  nation. 

In  1942,  he  won  national  attention  for  his 
famous  editorial  “Wake  Up,  America— It’s  Late” 
—which  emphasized  the  need  for  great  deter¬ 
mination  in  bringing  World  War  II  to  a  victorious 
conclusion. 


One  in  a  series  of  tributes  to  those 


He  participated  in  many  civic  and  charitable 
endeavors  and  was  particularly  interested  in 
Children's  Hospital  which  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Ed  Leech  died  at  the 
age  of  57  at  the  peak  of  his  career  but  with  the 
knowledge  that  as  the  result  of  his  efforts  Pitts¬ 
burgh  would  be  a  better  place  to  live. 


who  left  a  lasting  imprint  on  a  great 


American  city 

liHSfih 


Carnegie 

Institute 

News 


The  new  Manager  of  Public  Relations  at  Carnegie  Institute, 
Helen  S.  Wood,  will  keep  readers  informed  of  changes  taking 
place  at  the  Institute.  Mrs.  Wood  comes  to  the  Public 
Relations  Department  from  a  previous  administrative  position 
with  the  Regional  Council  for  International  Education,  an 
association  of  about  thirty  colleges  and  universities. 


Services 

Important  changes  are  currently  taking  place  in  both  the 
Museum  of  Art,  Carnegie  Institute,  and  in  Carnegie  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  as  well  as  in  the  educational  programs  of 
the  Institute.  We  will  try  to  keep  you  up-to-date  as  specific 
changes  occur.  One  new  development  will  be  the  installation 
of  kiosks  outside  the  entrances  to  the  building.  The  kiosks 
will  provide  information  about  events  and  exhibitions  at  the 
Institute.  Information  booths  will  be  established  at  the 
entrances  to  both  museums,  and  there  will  be  Information 
Guides  assisting  visitors.  Also  in  the  planning  are  new  maps 
of  the  building  to  aid  the  visitor  in  finding  his  way  through 
the  galleries. 

Membership 

A  professional  consulting  firm  has  been  employed  to  help 
the  Institute  automate  its  record  keeping.  This  new  system 
will  help  us  remain  efficient  as  we  meet  the  demands  of 
a  continually  increasing  membership.  Conversion  should 
not  entail  any  problems,  but  we  hope  you  will  bear  with 
us  during  the  initial  period  of  processing  memberships 
by  means  of  a  computerized  system. 

We  have  reviewed  our  membership  structure  and  expanded 
the  options  available  to  members.  All  types  of  membership 
will  continue  to  provide  free  admission  to  the  museums,  a 
subscription  to  Carnegie  Magazine,  invitations  to  member 
events,  discounts  on  purchases  at  the  Art  and  Nature  Shop, 
and  other  benefits,  Admission  to  the  popular  Travel-Adventure 
Series  of  eighteen  films  will  now  be  offered  as  a  special 
option  for  members. 

Membership  Including  Travel-  Without  Travel- 

Adventure  Series  Adventure  Series 

Student  -  $  5.00 

Individual  $20.00  $15.00 

Family  $35.00  $25.00 


Sarah  Scaife  Gallery 

The  new  Sarah  Scaife  Gallery,  Museum  of  Art,  will  open  to 
the  public  on  October  26,  1974.  A  special  exhibition, 
“Celebration,”  will  be  on  display  at  the  opening.  We  will  tell 
you  more  about  this  historic  event  for  Carnegie  Institute  in 
the  October  Carnegie  Magazine  which  will  be  a  special  issue 
devoted  to  the  Museum  of  Art. 

Women’s  Committee,  Museum  of  Art 
Under  the  direction  of  its  new  president,  Mrs.  Robert 
Wardrop  II,  the  Women’s  Committee  is  planning  its  next  auction 
for  September,  1975.  This  date  may  seem  far  off,  but  the 
Women’s  Committee  is  arranging  to  receive  donations  beginning 
immediately,  to  ease  the  problem  of  cataloguing  and 
preparation  for  both  donors  and  committee  members.  You 
are  urged  to  look  around  now  for  any  possible  donations. 
Collections  and  storage  can  be  arranged  through  either  of 
the  following  committee  members:  Mrs.  Peggy  Denby 
(741-9697);  Mrs.  Janet  Taber  (683-4082). 

Mexican  Tour 

“Fiesta  in  Mexico,”  a  tour  conducted  by  Carnegie  Institute, 
is  scheduled  for  December  27,  1974  through  January  5,  1975. 
The  varied  program  of  sightseeing  will  include  visits  to  Mexico 
City,  Guanajuanto,  Guadalajara  and  Puerta  Vallarta,  and  will 
incorporate  the  very  best  in  accommodations  and  entertainment. 
Highlights  will  include  the  brilliant  Christmas  illuminations  in 
Mexico  City  and  a  performance  of  the  famous  Folklore  Ballet. 
For  a  detailed  brochure,  call  Public  Relations  (622-3314). 
-Helen  S.  Wood 
Manager,  Public  Relations 
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For  Monthly 
Crediting 
Of  interest 
Our  Passbook 
Stands  Alone 

For  maximum  earnings  on  savings, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  continuous 
daily  compounding  of  interest.  And  for 
maximum  flexibility  of  savings,  there  is 
nothing  better  than  monthly  crediting  of 
this  interest.  Of  all  the  financial  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  area,  only  our  passbook 
gives  you  both.  Come  join  the 
Supersavers. 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BANK 
Your  Bank  for  Supersavings 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


CARNEGIE  MAGAZINE 

4100  Forbes  Avenue 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15213 
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